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RAGE RELATIONS NUMBER 


NBGRO MIGRATION 


The migration of Negroes increases as a subject of national concern. 
Recently the Department of Agriculture issued a statement that cotton-growing 
and agricultural life as a whole in the South is being seriously affected by 
the large movement of Negro farm-hands and tenants. The report estimates that 
13 per cent of the Negro farm labor of Georgia, 3 per cent of that in Alabama 
and South Carolina, 2 per cent of that in Florida and about 3$ per cent of that 
in Arkansas have moved North during the past twelve months, THE COLUMBIa STATE, 
of Columbia, S.C. stated recently that for the first time in one hundred years, 
due to Negro migration Northward, the white population is larger than the Negro. 
Besides the statement of the Department of Agriculture as to the magnitude of 
the movement, there are indications of a change in the type of Negroes who are 
moving. The family man, the thrifty farm tenant, and many of those with small 
accumulations of property are now migrating in larger proportion than formerly. 
Through friends and relatives who have gone North in previous years they have 
learned that the venture can be successfully made both as to the chances of 
finding work and habitation, and as to meeting the climate conditions, They 
are learning, too, of the increasing demands for their labor in Northern indus- 
try, With the immigration restrictions and industrial expansion the industrial 


labor shortage can only be partially alleviated by the drawing of Negroes from 
the farms. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES of April 24 pointed out also that "when any new 
people come into a well established settlement there is always the possibility 
of misunderstanding - a possibility which is great enough when living standards 
differ and which is even greater when race consciousness is strongly defined... 
++» Clearly, however, in the North as well as in the South, this change in pop- 
ulation is a serious problem. Its possible effects require sober attention," 
THE NEW YORK WORLD of the same date said, "The whole economic structure of the 
South has rested upon a class of unskilled labor which is rapidly getting out 
from under," The President of the Cotton Growers’ Association said recently 
in Charleston, "The Negro can be kept on the cotton plantation by kindness and 
personal attention. The landowner needs to get on the job. ... There has 
been a lack of brotherly feeling between the landlord and tenant largely be- 
cause they rarely saw each other, Leaving the management of plantations to 


Overseers is seldom satisfactory. We may soon have to come to a profit-sharing 
basis of dealing with plantation labor." 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY STRAIGHTENS ITS POLICY 


In a previous issue an account was given of the action of President 
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Lowell of Harvard announcing that the College would refuse permission to Negro 
students of the freshman class to reside in the dormitories where freshmen are 
required to live. He took this position in replying to the application of Roscoe 
Conkling Bruce, a Harvard ¢radvate, for admission of his son. Following the 
announcement of this ection by President Lowell there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion in the public press and a very strong reaction from Harvard graduates, 
wany of whom expressed in no uncertain way their disapproval of this position. 


On April 9, the Board of Overseers received the report of a committee 
appointed some time ago to consider principles and methods for more effective 
sifting of candidates for admission to the University, and unanimously adopted 
a most unequivocal recommendation as follows: “That in the administration of 

rules for admission Harvard Collece maintain its traditional policy of freedom 
from discrimination on grounds of race or religion." 
wo tf 


They further voted: “That 
the sapacity of the freshman all of the freshman class 
shall reside and board in the freshman halls, except those who are permitted by 
the Dean of Harvard College to live elsewhere. In the application o? this rvle 
men of the white and colored races shall not be compelled to live and eat to- 
gether nor shall any man be excluded by reason of his color." 


‘THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


John H. Harris, in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for April, brings out some 
striking facts concerning the magnitude and intensity of the problems of rela- 
tion of white and Negro peoples in the British "dependencies" and “protector 
ates" of the West Indies and Africa. Within the British Empire there are 
$,500,000 square miles with about 40,000,000 Negro population, with ever-in- 
Creasing, complex problems, Conditions, however, vary in different places, from 
those where natives enjoy the franchise, own practically all the land, travel 
withous discrimination, anc participate freely in 211 kinds of industrial occue 
pations, t> those regions where they re denied the vote, travel in "Jim-Crow" 


cars, and have been dispossessed of their lands, and are restricted, as in South 
Africa, to unskilled labor in industry. 


In British West Africa where native land rights are recognized there is 
great Negro prosperity from the growth of the oil palm and cocoa. One of the 
results of this prosperity and wealth enjoyed by the British West Africans is 
the lavish exvendiiure by parents for the education of their sons and daughters. 
Hundreds of these natives of exceptional education and ability, after profess- 
fonal training at Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, control the masses and 
aspire to manhood rights and leadership in the local life and government. In 
British West Africa the natives are contented because they own the land; "there 


is very little race prejudice;" an effort is being made to meet the increasing 
demands of the educated natives. 


It is in British South Africa, however, where the most acute color probe 
lem prevails, largely becnuse natives have been dispossessed of their lands and 
the thousands in the industrial work of the cities and the mining camps are 
barred from semi-skilled and skilled labor, placing the native in the "position 
of a hewer of wood and drawer of water." In the South African Union, according 
to the latest figures of 1911, there were 1,376,000 whites and 4,697,000 na- 
fives. There are white areas whera no colored man may purchase or lease land, 
and black areas where no white man may either purchase or lease land, unless 
Mexceptions are mide by compatant authority.” The “color bar" in industrial 
labor, however, is now the crucial point in that region. The "actual cause of 
the recent ‘Rebellion’ in South Africa was the industrial color bar, and it 

Game very near to landing South Africa in civil war... and it must go on 


— 
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until South Africa has become wholly slave or wholly free ... and the love of 
gold is the root of all the evil." 


This revolutionary strike of the white miners in March, 1922 arose out 
of the demand of the mine owners for a modification of the color bar in order 
that certain work previously done by white workmsn might be done by natives to 
offset the falling price of gold and the increasing cost of mining. "The re- 
sponse was electric! The white unions raised the cry of blackleg labor, and 
took as their slogan, 'A White South Africa,'" The white mine workers organ- 
izei in military fashion; they shot police and natives, blew up houses, rail- 
ways and bridges, and cut off water and light supply. They advocated the as- 
gassination of the Premier and proclaimed their adhesion to the Third Interna- 
tional. In this connection a recent editorial in ABANTU-BATHO, a native paper, 
published in South Africa, is of vital interest: "All talk about white or black 
South Africa, it seems to us, is a waste of time. What is wanted is a policy 
of cooperation, a policy which will make it possible for everyone to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor and live his life without hindrance." While it is too 
early yet to say what the results of this will be, it illustrates the acute 
character of the race problem in South Africa. 


The major Negro problem of Africa, is, after all, that of the franchise 
and self-government. The writer describes the little state of Basutoland, the 
Switzerland of South Africa, which is now independent but must ultimately have 
its relation to the British government settled. This people is opposed to en- 
tering the Union of South Africae. There are also the problems of the mandated 
areas of the former German East Africa and South West Africa. These problems 
of the relation of the natives to the industrial classes of the white popula- 
tion in South Africa, of the natives and their lands, of the franchise and of 
free government are the "major problems of the Negro races of British Africa 
awaiting solution which will tax British statescraft to the uttermost." They 
emphasize the importance of the experiment in interracial cooperation in 
America, 


INTERRACIAL TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS 


In the March issue of OPPORTUNITY, Mrs. Anna Biddle Stirling, Chairman, 
Philadelphia Interracial Committee, points out the significance of teaching 
biology, sociology, history, and geography so as to bring to the knowledge of 
our children and youths the facts about the excellencies of different races and 
nationalities, and the valuable contributions different groups have made to 
our common life, She gives a record of investigations made of some public 
schools to ascertain "the chance of the rising generation of white children to 
escape from (this) stultifying prejudice." She was invited to take two of the 
textbooks from a city High School and examine them, which she did. She found 
“one of the books was packed with old-time prejudice, with just a smear of 
modern social spirit at the end to bring it up to date. ... This poison was the 
stuff we were feeding to susceptible young minds, our hopes of the future peace 
and well-being of our country!" She urges that white school curricula should 
include the true history of the rapid end unprecedented rise of the Negro peo- 
ple in America, Che might have added that similar efforts to teach appreciation 
Of the better characteristics of white people might te introduced emong Negro 
Children, 


LINE-UP FOR BETTER RACIAL COOPERATION 


In ar article in the April number of THE SOUTHERN WORKMAN, N.C. 
Newbold, Director of Necro Education in North Caroline, says thet the thinking 
Of white people determines very largely the relations of the tvo races. Ho 


further says that in North Carolina reports of crimes committed by Negroes and 
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the contact with the irresponsible serving class largely influences the “think- 
ing of the average white person," while many Negro leaders become skeptical 
about the good intentions of all white people from their memory or observation 
of frequent injustices meted out by some white persons to Negro people, Mr. 
Newbold classifies white people in his State, roughly, into three distinct 
groups: (a) a diminishing group which is actually opposed to doing anything to 
help the Negro people in education or otherwise; (b) a very large group “not 
actively, but rather passively, opposed to Negro education and to better eco- 
nomic conditions;" (c) a large and growing group “actively, intensely, inter- 
ested in helping the Negroes not because they are Negroes, but because they are 
human beings made in the image of God.” 


He asks the question with which of these fairly definitely defined 
groups will the Negro leaders of his State align themselves, and he finds en- 
couragemont in the fact that they are gradually aligning themselves with the 
third group and that “conditions are now encouraging; the trend is in the right 
direction; it needs to be accelerated." 


In the March issue of THB JOURNAL OF SOCIAL FORCES, Dr. Howard W. Odum, 
Managing Editor, gives the following as some of the general principies involved 
in interracial cooperation: (1) The welfare of al) the people brought about by 
cooperative effort of both races as a “joint obligation and a joint opportunity 
for high serving and plain working;" (2) sane leadership by the many strong and 
good leaders of both races rather than unwise leadership by the few weak and 
unwise ones; (3) the recognition that the problems of race relations are very 
real and very difficult; (4) "that problems of race relations and the public 
good ... must be analyzed with clearness and approached through effective ave- 
nues of institutional, united, and organized forces." He applies these princi- 
ples to the "work ahead" in the "institutions of the home and the family; the 
church and religion; the school and education; the state, government, and laws; 
industry and work; community and association." 


INTERRACIAL CONFERENCES IN IMPORTANT CITIES 


One of the most effective means today of promoting goodwill and co- 
operation between the races is the holding of interracial conferences where re- 
presentatives of the two races may meet and discuss common problems and methods 


of community action. A series of such conferences is taking place this spring 
in strategic cities. 


In Baltimore last February the Third Annual Interracial Conference was 
held under the leadership of the Rev. Peter Ainslie, This Conference has now 
developed into a series of subsidiary commissions on housing, health, courts, 
family life, education. The Committee on Local Arrangements, made up of stu- 
dents from some of the white institutions in Atlanta, voted unanimously and 
without debate to invite the Negro students to be present and participate fully 
in the Conference. They agreed that it would be unchristian to hold such a 
Conference otherwise, Among the speakers on the program were Peter Shih, a 
Chinese, and Prof, Isaac Fisher of Fisk University, a Negro, The meetings were 
held at one of the white Baptist churches and at the Y.M.C.A., and throughout 
the sessions there was no suggestion of racial discrimination. Students of 
both races served on the Committee on Findings, and the Conference adopted a 
resolution declaring "that the Student Fellowship Movement make a careful study 
of racial relationships, foster a spirit of kindliness and goodwill among all 
men, and endeavor to bring about peace and harmony among the races." 


THE EMORY WHEEL, the student newspaper of Emory University (Georgia) in 
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reporting the Conference said: “A unique feature of the conference was the 
presence of delegates from the colored institutions of Atlanta. There could 
have been no better wanifestation of Coristian spirit than the friendship and 
fellowship that existed between the representatives of these colleges and the 
other colleges." One of the leading Negro students writing after the Conference 
s2id: "I was much impressed with the attitude of the white students; the type 
ef asseciation which was ours was something unique in the realm of Christian ex- 
perience in the Southland." A similar conference of the same organization was 
held at Yale, April 20-22, where fifty leaders and students gathered, among them 
J. W. E. Aggrey, a native African, and Ralyh Harlow of Turkey. One of the ob- 
servers at the Conference said: “They went away from the Conference feeling 
that there is a bond of fellowship which unites them." 


NEGRO STUDENTS AND INTERNATIONAL RACE RELATIONS 


The develooment of Africa by commercial and political forces of Europe, 
and the promotion of educational missions on that continent have been drawing 
an increasing number of African students to colleges and universities in Europe 
and America. In recent years organization and race consciousness have been de- 
veloping ravidly among these student groups. One of the striking things has 
been the gradual growth of unity of consciousness as students of African de- 
scent from Cuba, the Philippines, tho Wast Indies, South America, Africa, and 
the United States come in mutual contact. ' 


The April number of THE STUDENT WORLD is devoted to "Negro students in 
Africe, America, and Europe." One of the articles gives an account of the Union 
of church cooperation, recreation, and racial attitudes. The purpose of this 
Conference is "to study afresh the problems that enter into interracial condi- 
tions, finding a rew appreciation by the white people of the colored people’s 
value as members of the community, taking the best of that race rather than the 
worst as instances of their worth and progress; likewise finding a new appreci- 
ation by the colored people of the white people’s interest and readiness to 
cooperate in the colored people’s endeavors for racial betterment." 


In Acril the Interracial Committee of Philadeiphia held its Third Annue 
a] Conference which was a part of the "All-Philadelphia Conference on Social 
Work." The growing interest in recial questions was shown by the attendance 
of several hundred white and colored citizens who filled Witherspoon Hall. The 
proper interracial teaching cf chilcren in the schools was illustrated by Miss 
Brn2 Grasemuck, State Director of Geography, in a stage demonstration with a 
S6ography class of white ani colored children. In teaching a lesson about the 
Silk production of China she led the children to discover some of the worthy 
Qualities of the Chinese people and how the silk they produce serves us, and 
how they might be served by Amoricans. 


Other topics on the program were "Plans to Meet the Increasing Tide of 
Migrants from the South," discussed by Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches; "A 
Working Program for Interracial Development," by Prof. Kelly Miller, Howard Uni- 
Versity; "Interracial Hducation,” by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superinten- 
Gent of Public Instruction, Ponnsylvania; demonstration of Negro music by Carl 
Piton, pianist of Philedelphia, and R. Nathaniel Dett, composer and director of 
@usic at Hampton Institute. 


Early in May similar conferences are being held in St. Louis, Mo. by the 
St. Louis Community Council, and in Shicago under the auspices of the Chicago 
Federation of Churches and cooperating social agencies. 


| 
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SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN STUDENTS HOLD INTERRACIAL FELLOWSHIP CONFERENC 


The first Southern Conference of the Student Fellowship for Christian 

Life Service held in Atlanta April 6-8 set a new standard for the conduct of 
such meetings. This conference which was started in London and which inciuded 
at first only West African and West Indian Christian students in England, has 
mow been enlarged and its name changed; it now includes students of “African 
descent from anywhere in the world." Last February some of such students in 
the Unitod States held a conference at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., when there 
were represented students from Cuba, the Philippines, Bri tish West Indies, Af- 
rica, ani the United Steces. The interesting feature cf this conference wes 
the evidence of « growing consciousness of, and attitude toward, the world probe 
lem of raco relasionships. An article by Max Yergen, Secretary for native stue 


dents and teachers of ths YeU.CoA, of South Africa, points out that the out- 
standing problem in South Africa is thas of the relation between black and white 


or uative Nfricans and Buropeans. Through such indications as these is seen 
the widening circle of interest in quessions of race relations in America. 


SOUTHERN EXPRESSION AGAINST LYNCHING INCREASING 


At its annual meeting in Mobile, Ala., April 4-11, the delegates of the 
Women’s Missionary Council] of the M.E. Church, South, representing about 250,000 


of the South’s most influential women, expressed in most vigorous terms- their 
condemnation of lynching, and adopted plens for active weTEEts to abolish it. 
The plans adopted for action by their own members throughout their connection 
provide for a study of lynching by each local cate of the Council, for ef- 
forts to secure in ezch state such legislation as may be needed, for vigilance 
to prevent mob violence, for active cooperation with officials in bringing the 
members of mobs: to justice, and "for a sustained effort to devalop in each come 


munity a spirit goodwill that will make such crimes impossible." In pursue 
ance of thos cil and its con will “seek the coe 
operation of all other religious ani civic groups 
A vocemmeniation has recontly bean made to the Legislature of Alabama 
from its Code Commission on the question of lysching which contains the followe 
ing provisions "Any number of persons assembled for any uniavful purpose and ine 
I 10] ut of law shall be 


. 
tending to injure any person 


Vi encod a 

regarded as a mods and aay act of violence exercised by such mob upon the body 
of any person shall, when sach act results in the death of the injured person 
Onstitute the cvime of lynching. And any person who participates in or activee 
ly aids or abets such lynching shall, oa conviction, suffer ita or ba imorise 
Oned in tho penitentiary for life." Should this bscone a law the growing sentie 
Went as indicated by tha resolutions of the Methodist women will make fs5r its 
enforcement. 


LOUISIANA WOVEN JOIN THE COOPERATIVES MOVEWENT 


Stating their conviction that Christian principles offer the only solue 
tion of th oblems of race relations, leading athe women of Louisiava declare 


th as the whit 


that "inasmu: and colored races continue to live together in 
the South, ws are convinced that the relation; batween them should bo based on 
brotherhoods; both are the children of ona God and Father of us all. We should 

Qccept this truth and frankly face all its impl 
Committes which now becomes a part of the Lout 
racial Cooporation. 


ications." Thay formed a Woman's 
sinna State Comnittee on Intere 
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One of the strongest paragraphs in the resolutions adopted expressed 
their belief that Christian principles offer the only solution of race problems, 
and that the South is today the ‘crucial testing ground’ of these principles. 
They pledged their support to the “effort to secure for Negroes as well as for 
whites the protection of law and ‘the privileges and conditions to which they 
are entitled as citizens." Speaking of lynching they said: "We register here- 
with our protest against the barbaric custom of lynching, which arouses violent 
and unChristian passions, brings law into disrepute, is inhuman and brutal, and 
unknown outside of our own land of America. We hold that no circumstances can 
ever justify such violent disregard of law and that in no instance is it an 
exhibition of chivalric consideration and honor of womanhood." 


CORRECTION 


Owing to a mechanical error in multigraphing the Race Rela- 
tions number of May 5 certain paragrephs were displaced. The fol- 
lowing corrections are necessary: 


Beginning with the second paragraph, the article entitled 
INTERRACIAL CONIVERENCHS IN IMPORTANT CITIES, on page 4, should read: 


In Baltimore last February the Third Annual Interracial Con- 
ference was held under the leadership of the Rev. Peter Ainslie. 
This Conference has now developed into a series cof subsidiary commis-— 
sions on housings, health, courts, family life, education, church co- 
operation, recreation, and racial attitudes. ‘The purpose of this 
Conference is "to study afresh the problems that enter into inter- 
racial conditions, finding a new appreciation by the white people of 
the colored people’s value as members of their worth and progress; 
likewise finding @& new appreciation by the colored people of the 
white people’s interest and readiness to cooperate in the colored 
people’s endeavors for racial betterment." 


In April the Interracial Committee of Philadelphia held its 
Third Annual Conference which was a part of the "All-Philadelphia 
Conference on Social Work." The growing interest in racial aques- 
tions was shown by the attendance of several hundred white and col- 
ored citizens who filled Witherspoon Hall. The proper interracial 
teaching ot children in the schools was illustrated by Miss Irna 
Grassmuck, State Director of Geography, in a stage demonstration 
with a geography class of white and colored children. In teaching 
@ lesson about the silk production cf Chine she led the children to 
discover some of the worthy qualities of the Chinese people and how 
the silk they produce serves us, and how they might be served by 
Americans. 


Other topics on the program were "Plans to Meet the Increas- 
ing Tide of Migrants from the South," discussed by Dr. George E. 
Haynes, Secretary of the Commission on the Church and Face Relations, 
Federal Council of Churches; "A Working Program for Interracial Devele 
opment," by Prof. Kelly Miller, Howard University; "Interracial Hduca- 
tion," by Dr. Thomas EF. Winegan, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Fennsylvania; demonstration of Negro music by Carl Diton, 
pianist ot Fhiledelphia, and R. Nathaniel Dett, composer and director 
of music at Hampton Institute. 


Early in May similar conferences are being held in St. Louis, 
Mo. by the St. Louis Community Council, and in Chicago under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Federation of Churches and cooperating social 
agencies. 


Feginning with the second sentence, the second paragraph on 
page 5 under the title NEGRO STUDENTS AND INTERNATIONAL RACE RELATIONS 
Should read: 


One of the articles gives an account of the Union of Stu- 
dents of African descent which was started in London and which in- 
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cluded at first only West African and West Indian Christian students 
in England. The organization has now been enlarged and its name 
changed; it now includes students of "African descent from anywhere 
in the world." ast February some of such students in the United 
States held a conference at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., when there were 
represented students trom Cuba, the Philippines, british West Indies, 
Africa, and the United States. The interesting feature of this con- 
ference was the evidence of a growing consciousness of, and attitude 
foward, the world problem of race relationships. An article by Max 
Yergen, Secretary for native students and teachers of the Y.M.C.A. of 
South Africa, points out that the outstanding problem in South Africa 
is that of the relation between black and white or native Africans 
| and Europeans. Through such indications as these is seen the widen- 
ing circle of interest in questions of race relations in America. 


The first paragraph on page 6 under the title SOUTHERN CHRIS- 
TIAN STUDENTS HOLD INTERRACIAL FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE should read: 


The first Southern Conference of the Student Fellowship for 
Christian Life Service held in Atlanta, April 6-8, set a new standard 
for the conduct of such meetings. The Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, made up of students from some of the white institutions in 
Atlanta, voted unanimously and without debate to invite the Negro 

° students to be present and participate fully in the Conference. They 


agreed that it would be unchristian to hold such a Conference other-— 
wise. Among the speakers on the program were Peter Shih, a Chinese, 
and Professor /saac Fisher of Fisk University, a Negro. The meet- 
ings were held at one of the white Haptist churches and at the Y.M, 
C,A., and throughovt the sessions there was no suggestion of racial 
discrimination, Students of both races served on the Committee on 
Findings, and the Conference adopted a resolution declaring "that 

the Student Yellowship Movement wake a careful study of racial rela— 
tionships, foster a spirit of kindliness and goodwill among all men, 
and endeavor to bring about peace and harmony among the races, 


THE EMORY WHEEL, the student newspaper of Emory University 
(Georgia) in reporting the Conference said: "A unique feature of 

the conference was the presence of delegates from the colored insti- 
tutions of Atlanta. ‘here could have been no better manifestation 
of Christian spirit than the friendship and fellowship that existed 
between the representatives of these colleges and the other colleges." 
One of the leading Negro students writing after the Conference said: 
"I was much impressed with the attitude of the white students; the 
type of association which was ours was something unique in the realm 
of Christian experience in the Southland." A similar conference of 
the same organization was held at ‘ale, April 20-22, where fifty 
leaders and students gathered, among them J. W. &. Aggrey, a native 
African, and Ralph Harlow of Turkey. One of the observers at the 
Conference said: "They went away from the Conference feeling that 
there is a bond of fellowship which unites them." 


